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pick him out from afar on thronged wharves and in the
busy streets. He had never adopted the comparatively
modern fashion of pipeclayed cork helmets. He dis-
liked the form; and he hoped he could manage to keep
a cool head to the end of his life without all these con-
trivances for hygienic ventilation. His hair was crop-
ped close, his linen always of immaculate whiteness;
a suit of thin gray flannel, worn threadbare but scrupu-
lously brushed, floated about his burly limbs, adding
to his bulk by the looseness of its cut. The years had
mellowed the good-humoured, imperturbable audacity
of his prime into a temper carelessly serene; and the
leisurely tapping of his iron-shod stick accompanied
his footfalls with a self-confident sound on the flag-
stones. It was impossible to connect such a fine pres-
ence and this unruffled aspect with the belittling
troubles of poverty; the man's whole existence ap-
peared to pass before you, facile and large, in the free-
dom of means as ample as the clothing of his body.

The irrational dread of having to break into bis five
hundred pounds for personal expenses in the hotel
disturbed the steady poise of his mind. There was no
time to lose. The bill was running up. He nourished
the hope that this five hundred would perhaps be the
means, if everything else failed, of obtaining some work
which, keeping his body and soul together (not a mat-
ter of great outlay), would enable him to be of use to his
daughter. To his mind it was her own money which he
employed, as it were, in backing her father and solely
for her benefit. Once at work, he would help her with
the greater part of his earnings; he was good for many
years yet, and this boarding-house business, he argued
to himself, whatever the prospects, could not be much
of a gold-mine from the first start. But what work?
He was ready to lay hold of anything in an honest way